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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
THIS  PROJECT  IS"AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  GUBERNATORIAL 
CAMPAIGN  AND  ADMINISTRATION."   THE  PLACE  IS  CONCORD,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE 
IS  MARCH  30,  1975.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  E.S.  BEVINS.   THE  INTER- 
VIEW IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W   CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS. 
INTERVIEW  #1. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Bevins,  since  Governor  Winfield  Dunn 

has  selected  you  as  one  of  the  participants 
in  this  project  we  want  to  collect  your  memoirs  concerning  your  asso- 
ciation with  him.   I  would  suggest  that  we  start  with  some  background 
information  of  a  biographical  nature  that  you  could  give  now.   We 
might  start  with  something  about  your  family  and  the  circumstances  of 
your  early  life  and  childhood   and  then  proceed  through  your  education 
and  other  experience. 
MR   BEVINS:  I  was  born  here  in  Concord  in  1929.   My 

father  was  an  advertising  executive  with 
Security  Mills  and  a  businessman.   My  mother  and  father  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Republican  Party  here  during  my  childhood.   My  father  is 
deceased  now.  I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Tennessee,  College 
of  Pharmacy  in  Memphis  in  1962.   I  served  two  years  with  army  in  Fort 
Jackson,  South  Carolina.   I've  been  in  the  retail  drug  business  for 


15  years  plus.   At  the  time  that  I  met  Governor  Dunn  to  be  I  had  been 
active  in  the  Knox  County  Executive  Republican  Party  for  a  few  years-- 
not  too  long --and  immediately  prior  to  my  meeting  Winfield  Dunn,  had 
been  involved  in  the  incorporation  movement  here  in  Concord.   I  was 
a  candidate  for  mayor.   The  incorporation  movement  failed,  but  I  won 
as  mayor. 

I  met  Winfield  Dunn  early  in  May  of  1970  through  a  friend  who  was 
an  anesthesiologist  here  in  Knoxville.   He  had  met  Winfield  Dunn  at  a 
Lincoln  Day  Dinner  earlier  in  that  year  in  February  and  was  impressed 
with  his  personality,  and  his  potential  for  being  from  West  Tennessee. 
So  there  was  a  nucleus  group  formed  after  I  met  the  governor  of  about 
five  who  were  not  real  astute  politicians,  but  had  some  obviously 
latent  interest  in  the  political  process.   TThey  werel  two  housewives, 
two  pharmacists,  two  engineers  and  the  doctor  I  believe  in  the  initial 
group. 

Our  basic  interest  I  suppose  was  good  government.   We  saw  the 
alternatives,  we  thought  to  the  opposition  party  and  their  candidate  and 
felt  like  we  could  win.   We  were  underfunded.   We  didn't  have  the  finances 
that  either  of  the  two  or  three  other  Republican  candidates  had.   In 
fact  I  would  be  ashamed  today  how  little  money  we  had.   We  didn't  have 
all  the  power  at  our  disposal  regarding  contacts.   We  didn't  have  all 
the  expertise,  but  we  had  some  new  and  innovative  ideas.   Like  I  say, 
we  believed  in  our  candidate.   We  believed  that  we  could  win  and  I  am 
sure  we  were  laughed  at  by  our  party  hierarchy  as  well  as  by  the  oppo- 
sition. 


The  main  thing  that  impressed  us  about  the  candidate  was  his  sin- 
cerity, his  ability  to  have  rapport  with  the  people  he  met  at  the  grass 
roots,  his  humbleness,  and  intelligence.   We  all  got  to  like  him  and 
feel  real  close  to  him.   I  think,  had  we  lost,  we  would  have  had  a 
longer  recuperation  period. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  impression  did  you  get  of  Winfield  Dunn 

when  you  first  met  him?   Do  you  remember  the 
occasion,  Mr.  Bevins? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Yes,  I  met  him  at  the  Holiday  Inn  West  where 

you  are  staying  now.  I  went  there  for  a 
luncheon  engagement  with  a  doctor  friend  and  my  brother  and  I  believe 
there  were  just  three  of  us.   And  he  had  two  or  three  men  traveling 
[with  himl .   At  that  time  nobody  had  been  selected  to  be  chairman  of 
Knox  County  Dunn  organization.   [Coughl   It  seemed  to  me  he  had  an  awfully 
lot  of  self-confidence  and  he  just  seemed  to  be  a  forthright  man  in 
his  attacking  any  problem  or  any  discussion  of  any  problem.   I  was  im- 
pressed with  his  obvious  integrity.   I  guess  that  is  essentially  what 
impressed  me  most  and  first. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  there  anything  about  him  that  caused  any 

reservations  on  your  part--not  necessarily 
about  the  man  himself,  but  about  his  chance  to  win? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  suppose  the  financial  aspect  would  have 

been  the  foremost  had  I  analyzed  it  very 
closely,  but  we  felt  like  we  could  overcome  that.   Obviously,  he  didn't 
have  the  strong  financial  base  that  he  should  have  had  or  could  have 
had  had  he  not  had  so  many  opponents  in  the  Republican  Primary. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  how  large  this  luncheon  was 

in  May,  1970,  when  you  met  him? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Six  people. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  work  had  he  done  prior  to  this  time  in 

Knox  County? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Had  he  done? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  he  had  made  a  very  good  impression  at 

the  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  in  February  of  1970. 
He  met  all  the  people  in  the  Republican  organization  that  he  could. 
I  understand  that  now.   I  did  not  attend  this  dinner.   He,  obviously, 
made  a  good  impression  on  everyone  from  all  that  I  heard  personally. 
Analyzing  the  situation  we  felt  like  a  man  from  West  Tennessee  could 
amass  more  votes  in  the  general  election  if  we  could  get  him  nominated. 
DR. CRAWFORD:  Since  you  counted  on  East  Tennessee  having 

a  strong  base  of  Republican   support  anyway. 
MR.  BEVINS:  Correct. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  evidently  heard  favorable  reports  from 

others  about  him  after  the  Lincoln  Day  Dinner. 
MR   BEVINS:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  were  you  elected  to  attend  this  luncheon? 

Whose  idea  was  it? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  my  friend   Dr.  Mobley,  who  had  met  him 

up  there  and  my  brother  discussed  this;  and 
they  asked  him  to  come  up  to  a  reception  and  I  was  going  to  help  them. 


So  they  did  have  the  reception  up  at  the  Andrew  Johnson  and  I  forget 
how  many  people  attended.   Probably  80  or  100.   Each  person  there  was 
favorably  impressed  with  him,  but  they  felt  like  we  didn't  have  the 
proper  financial  backing--him  being  an  unknown  from  West  Tennessee- 
dentist.   They  felt  like  that  we  had  too  many  obstacles  to  overcome, 
I  think. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  that  being  a  dentist  rather 

than  a  lawyer  which  was  more  traditional  in 
Tennessee  would  be  a  handicap  in  the  campaign? 
MR.  BEVINS:  With  certain  elements  of  the  voting  public 

I  felt  like  it  would,  but  then  again,  the 
opponent  in  the  Democrat  primary  who  we  felt  like  would  win  was  a 
lawyer  ;and  his  image  having  been  tarnished  by  sour  business  deals  at 
that  time  gave  me  strength  in  my  belief  that  the  people  might  vote  for 
a  professional  man  rather  than  a  lawyer.   I  think  at  that  time  and 
since  then  people  are  a  little  bit  disgusted  with  the  idea  that  you 
have  to  be  a  lawyer  in  order  to  make  a  successful  race  in  the  poli- 
tical world,  and  to  make  a  successful  job  after  you  are  elected.   I 
think  a  good  business  head,  integrity  and  honesty,  and  ability  to  deal 
with  people  and  good  common  sense  far  outweigh  the  legal  profession 
basis  as  being  one  for  successful  advantage  in  [public  of ficel . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Then  you  felt  that  rather  than  being  a 

handicap,  this  might  even  be  an  advantage. 
MR.  BEVINS:  Right.   Since  the  opposition  was  a  lawyer 

and  since  his  reputation  was  not  the  very 


best,  I  felt  like  a  professional  man  might  indeed  have  a  better  chance 

at  this  gubernatorial  [racel . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  At  that  time  in  Knox  County  Winfield  Dunn 

was  a  comparatively  little-known  candidate, 
I  believe.   Which  person  do  you  think  was  expected  to  carry  Knox  County? 
MR.  BEVINS :  Maxey  Jarman  due  to  the  tremendous  success... 

Did  you  say  Knox  County  or  statewide? 
DR   CRAWFORD:  Knox  County. 

MR.  BEVINS:  Oh,  the  hometown  boy,  Claude  Robertson  was 

expected  to  carry  and  should  have  because 
he  is  well  known  here  and  has  a  good  name  and  had  been  strong  in  the 
statewide  organization  and  had  done  a  good  job  and  he  had  the  power  of 
the  Republican  Party  here  behind  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  in  terms  of  statewide  strength  which 

candidate  do  you  believe  was  favored  at 
that  time? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Maxey  Jarman  due  to  his,  like  I  say,  his 

wealth  and  his  business  experience.   At 
that  time  we  felt  that  money  might  be  the  deciding  factor,  and  I  think 
most  people  went  with  Maxey  Jarman  because  they  felt  like  you  know 
everybody  wants  a  winner.   They  felt  like  he  could  win. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  that  it  was  late  in  the  cam- 

paign in  May  to  be  getting  organized? 
MR   BEVINS:  Yes,  I  got  involved  somewhat  reluctantly 

because  I  felt  like  it  was  a  little  late, 


but  there  again  he  proved  that  sometimes  a  short  campaign  can  be  bene- 
ficial.  You  make  fewer  mistakes,  fewer  enemies  if  you  have  a  strong 
personality  such  as  he  did  have.   He  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  after  this  meeting,  what  organization 

took  place  next? 
MR.  BEVINS:  After  this  meeting  we  began  to  have  small 

meetings  here  and  there.   I  think  we  began  to 
bring  in  people  whom  we  trusted  and  that  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Knox  County  organization  that  were  not  lined  up  with  the  party  bosses. 
People  had  good  government  foremost  in  their  involvement. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  By  this  time,  Mr.  Bevins,  May,  1970,  I 

suppose  that  most  of  the  professional  poli- 
ticians were  already  committed.   Did  you  feel  that  that  was  a  disadvantage? 
MR.  BEVINS:  To  some  extent,  but  we  had  so  many  candidates 

and  they  were  so  split  up  that  we  felt  like 
we  could  match  a  pretty  formidable  organization  due  to  the  splitting  of 
the  party  the  way  it  was  in  Knox  County. 
DR   CRAWFORD:  Then  some  of  these  things  that  might  have 

been  a  disadvantage  normally  didn't  seem  to 
operate  against  your  candidate  in  1970? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Right.   It  was  a  unique  candidacy  and  a 

unique  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  suppose  Winfield  Dunn  was  getting 

started  so  late? 


MR.  BEVINS :  I  think  he  was  having  difficulty  making  up 

his  own  mind  whether  or  not  he,  in  fact,  did 
have  the  basis  of  support  that  he  needed  to  get  elected.   I  think  he  is 
a  very  deliberate  man  and  I  think  he  analyzes  things  pretty  cautiously 
and  I  think  it  just  took  this  period  of  time  to  convince  himself  that 
he  did  have  this  basis  of  support. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  After  the  luncheon  in  May  at  the  Holiday  Inn 

West,  what  organizational  activities  took 
place?  What  meetings  did  you  have  and  what  people  were  selected  for 
different  duties? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  we  began  to  have  small  luncheons  and 

we  would  involve  an  outstanding  man  in  a 
given  profession  such  as  for  example,  Jack  Draper,  who  is  a  fine  young 
lawyer  here  in  Knoxville  that  had  been  interested  in  the  Republican 
Party  but  actually  had  no  scars.   For  example,  Jack  took  the  legal 
profession  and  started  trying  to  organize  it.   Another  friend  of  mine, 
Bill  Oldham,  who  was  in  the  insurance  business,  highly  ethical  and  well- 
thought-of  insurance  agent  did  the  same  thing  and  he  brought  in  his 
friends  in  the  insurance  business.   My  mother  having  been  involved  in 
Republican  Party  was  very  beneficial  in  attracting  women  of  her  age 
group  who  had  been  active  in  the  Republican  Party.   We  had  friends  of 
course,  in  business  that  were  attracted  and  helped  once  they  met  the  man. 
He  just  had  such  a  tremendous  personality  he  was  able  to  relate  to  the 
one  on  one  situation  and  he  made  friends  and  once  he  made  them  we  didn't 
lose  any  support  once  we  got  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  county  organization  was  put  together 

and  who  was  made  manager  or  chairman? 
MR.  BEVINS :  I  was  made  the  County  Chairman  and  we  had 

Betty  Sterchi  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
women's  group  in  Knox  County.   We  had  Quinton  Gulley  who  was  an  out- 
standing businessman  in  the  plastics  industry  here  and  took  over  chair- 
manship of  the  finances.   He  worked  night  and  day.   He  had  two  or  three 
secretaries  compiling  lists.   He  had  been  active  in  the  independent  voters 
group  in  Knoxville.   He  was  widely  respected,  and  this  is  the  type  of 
people  we  had  involved  and  each  of  them  had  their  areas  or  scope  of 
friends  and  they,  in  turn,  had  their  area  of  friends.   So  it  just  mush- 
roomed out  from  there — a  small  nucleus  organization. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  getting  this  organization  together,  was 

this  Mr.  Quinton  Guli^r  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  finance?   What  were  his  duties?   Did  he  have  quota  staff? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  this  is  an  unorthodox^  of  the  whole 

situation,  I  suppose.   We  enjoyed  this  cam- 
paign.  We  worked  at  it  because  we  wanted  to,  and  we  each  did  our  own 
thing  in  our  own  way.   Nobody  dictated  to  anyone  else  and  everyone  did 
the  very  best  that  they  could  in  the  light  of  the  situation  as  he  or 
she  saw  it  here.   Quinton  really  worried  himself  sick.   He  worked  night 
and  day.   And  it  was  very  difficult,  believe  you  me,  to  get  money  for  a 
candidate  from  West  Tennessee  who  was  a  dentist  nobody  had  heard  of. 
Actually  the  five  of  us  that  really  financed  this  campaign  and  the 
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primary  here  in  Knox  County.   Primarily,  we  got  very  little  money  out- 
side our  own  group.   Of  course,  the  advertising  money  came  from  Memphis, 
I  suppose.   But  we  ran  this  thing  on  an  unbelievably  small  budget  because 
we  just  couldn't  attract  the  funds  in  the  primary  that  the  other  cand- 
idates did.   We  didn't  have  a  known  candidate. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  get  a  finance  committee  to  work  with 

Mr.  Gulley  or  did  he  do  this  essentially  him- 
self? 
MR.  BEVINS:  He  did  this  essentially  himself.   He  had 

a  partner  in  business  who  helped  him  quite 
a  bit,  but  we  were  to  have  breakfast  when  Winfield  Dunn  came  in  and  asked 
for  contributions.   We  would  have,  like  I  say,  a  lawyer  group  or  a  women's 
group  or  a  doctor's  group,  I  recall,  we  had  a  breakfast  one  morning  with 
several  doctors  and  they  contributed,  but  the  contributions  were  not 
sizable. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  use  any  other  methods  to  raise 

money  in  the  county? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  I  can't  think  of  any  organized  method 

to  raise  funds  like  was  done  in  the  last 
gubernatorial  election.   For  example,  they  had  all  sorts  of  unique  ideas, 
but  we  didn't  have  these  at  our  disposal.   We  didn't  come  up  with  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  work  did  Mrs.  Sterchi  do  in  the  women's 

group? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Betty  Sterchi  is  a  very  efficient  organizer, 

and  she  worked  as  a  volunteer  in  the  pri- 
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mary.   She  was  a  paid  employee  after  the  primary.   Betty  has  an  ability 
to  get  a  lot  of  work  out  of  her  peers  and  she  was  well-thought-of  and  is 
well-thought-of  because  she  had  had  an  interest  actively,  but  she  had 
never  been  a  controversial  figure  either  in  party  work.   And  she  is  from 
a  real  fine  family  and  she  had  a  good  image.   She  loved  the  candidate  and 
believed  in  him  so  she  worked  very  hard  and  was  successful . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  particularly  did  she  attempt  to  do  in 

this  campaign? 
MR.  BEVINS:  She,  along  with  one  paid  employee,  ran  the 

office  in  the  primary.   They  got  in  volun- 
teers »they  used  the  telephone;  they  called  women  in  from  all  over  the 
county.   But  I'd  say  predominantly  our  organization  was  from  west  Knox 
County.   That's  where  he  amassed  his  strength  in  the  primary. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  the  work  was  being  done  at  least  in  the 

beginning  by  relatively  a  small  number  of 
people.   You  were  involved  as  County  Campaign  Chairman,  Betty  Sterchi 
as  chairman  of  the  women's  group  and  Quinton  Gulley  in  charge  of  finance. 
MR.  BEVINS:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  am  sure  you  expanded  your  organization 

after  a  time.   Who  else  was  brought  in  and 
for  what  purpose? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  like  I  say,  we  drew  in  lawyers  who 

tried  to  get  the  support  from  the  legal 
profession.   We  drew  in  various  doctors  to  try  to  get  support  from  the 
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different  professions.   And  he  did  get  quite  a  bit  of  support  from  the 
medical  professions  having  been  in  it  himself.   The  insurance  groups  and 
the  various  professions  were  brought  in.   We  were  trying  to  get  one  or 
two  outstanding  people  from  a  given  profession  and  they  in  turn  would 
have  a  meeting  where  a  luncheon  or  a  breakfast  or  maybe  just  a  question 
and  answer  session  when  the  candidate  would  be  in  town.   And  we  really 
went  on  small  groups.   This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  best  way  to  do, 
because  we  didn't  have  the  time,  but  somehow  or  other  we  did  it  on  this 
basis.   We  kept  expanding  and  enlarging,  but  it  was  very  successful  to 
get  the  candidate  in  with  a  small  group  because  they  felt  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

Approximately,  how  often  were  you  able  to 
get  the  candidate  into  Knoxville? 
I  would  say  he  came  on  an  average  of  about 
once  a  week  during  this  time. 
Say  May  and  June? 

Right,  and  possibly  in  July,  he  may  have 
come  in  more  frequently  than  this.   I'm 
sure  he  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  concentrate  particularly  on  Knox 

County? 
I  think  so. 

Well,  Knox  County,  traditionally,  has  a 
large  Republican  vote  in  gubernatorial 
elections.   How  did  you  deal  with  the  matter  of  a  headquarters? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  BEVINS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  BEVINS: 


MR.  BEVINS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
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MR.  BEVINS:  We  selected  a  site  at  the  Holiday  Inn 

Central  which  was  off  the  beaten  path  as 
far  as  political  races  are  concerned  but  it  had  several  advantages  we 
felt  due  to  parking  facilities.   The  lady  volunteers     could  come  in 
and  not  have  to  be  dressed  up  formally.   They  could  come  in  in  shorts 
and  participate  and  run  in  and  out.   And  another  advantage  we  had  due 
to  this  location  it  was  immediately  adjacent  to  the  expressway.   I  put 
up  a  large  sign  there  which  was  heavily  trafficked;  I  mean  the  area  had 
heavy  traffic. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  put  up  a  sign  about  the  location  of 

the  headquarters? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  put  up  a  sign  with  his  picture  and  under- 

neath with  this  caption:  "This  is  Winfield 
Dunn  Headquarters." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  headquarters — how  much  space 

did  you  get  and  what  did  you. . . 
MR.  BEVINS:  We  started  out  with  one  small  office — I 

would  say  about  12'  by  15 ! .   Actually,  there 
was  an  anteroom  off  the  entranceway.   Then  we  had  to  get  another  office. 
Of  course,  before  the  term  was  over  we  had  a  third  office  which  was  up- 
stairs I  believe. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  headquarter ' s  staff  did  you 

attempt  to  keep?   Did  you  keep  someone  on 
duty  at  certain  hours? 
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MR.  BEVINS:  We  had  during  the  primary — this  is  what 

you  are  discussing? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  BEVINS:  We  had  Mrs.  Sterchi  and  Mrs.  Clark  and 

then  they  would  have  volunteers  to  come  in 
maybe  two  or  three  hours  or  half  a  day  apiece.   I  stayed  there  usually 
from  mid-morning  to  late  afternoon.   Of  course,  [I  was]  coming  in  and 
out  making  contacts  with  people  who  would  call  or  want  to  meet  or  try 
to  set  up  meetings  with  the  candidate. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  were  you  able  to  devote  this  much  time 

from  your  business? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  could  not  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  fact 

that  my  wife  was  also  a  pharmacist,  and  she 
carried  a  big  load  at  my  business  functioning  as  a  pharmacist  so  that  I 
could  devote  this  time  to  this  candidacy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  office  equipment  and  communication 

did  you  set  up? 
MR.  BEVINS:  We  borrowed  desks  from  local  school  and  office 

supply.   And  we  had  one  phone  initially  and 
then  two  and  three  and  then  finally,  I  believe,  before  the  general 
[election]  we  got  a  WATS  Line  in. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  in  touch  with  Memphis  directly  or 

Nashville  headquarters? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Almost  every  day  after  the  campaign  got 
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under  way.   We  had  a  schedule  in  here  which 
was  another  thing  that  was  unorthodox,  I  suppose.   I  remember  having 
a  conflict  with  some  of  the  people  in  Nashville  on  several  occasions 
due  to  the  meetings  that  I  would  set  up  with  the  candidate. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  would  that  happen? 

MR.  BEVINS:  They  felt  that,  for  example,  one  time  I 

took  him  to  the  court  house  and  they  felt 
like  I  was  seeing  that  most  of  the  people  in  the  court  house  had  already 
aligned  with  one  of  the  other  candidates,  but  he  was  so  great  in  a  one 
on  one  situation  like  I  say,  when  he  went  through  the  court  house  this 
time  I  recall,  he  just  about  conquered  it.   Everybody  there  even  though 
some  of  them  had  committed  themselves  to  another  candidate  they  were 
just  overcome  with  his  magnetic  personality  and  his  potential.   He  was 
big  and  he  was  good  looking  and  he  had  a  humility  about  him,  I  don't 
know... Then  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  took  him  to  a  Democratic  newspaper 
here  which  they  said  was  wrong  and  we  got  their  support  in  the  primary. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  the  Journal? 

MR.  BEVINS:  The  Sentinel. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  Sentinel  yes. 

MR.  BEVINS:  The  Journal  supported  Claude  Robertson. 

He  was  their  candidate.   But  the  Journal 
gave  him  some  awfully  good  exposure — pictures  wise.   The  Journal  editor's 
wife  was  for  Winfield  Dunn  and  they  really  had  turmoil. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  didn't  get  an  endorsement,  but  you  did 

get  good  publicity? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Right.   There  were  several  contacts — I  even 

took  him  to  the  Democrat  mayor's  office. 
Of  course,  they  couldn't  do  anything  in  the  primary,  but  we  later  got 
all  their  support  because  they  were  closely  aligned  with  the  previous 
Democratic  administration  in  Nashville. 


Was  that  Mayor  Cas  Walker? 

No,  that  was  Leonard  Rogers. 

Leonard  Rogers — right.   Cas  Walker  was  on 

the  Council.   That  was  before  Kyle  Testerman 

Right.   I  did  take  him  to  Cas  Walker  too 

though. 

You  made  quite  a  few  of  the  rounds.   What 

else  did  you  do  with  his  time  when  he  was 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  BEVINS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

became  mayor. 
MR.  BEVINS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

in  Knoxville? 

MR.  BEVINS:  I  recall  on  a  couple  of  occasions  going  to 

factories — Fulton  Sylphon,  for  example,  and 
Rohn  and  Haas  and  each  were  very  unfriendly  exposures.   Most  of  the 
blue  collar  workers  it  seemed  like  were  voting  Democratic  and,  in  fact, 
sometimes  it  was,  you  know,  sort  of  embarrassing,  but  we  would  go  into 
the  offices  of  these  same  plants  and  receive  a  tremendous  reception. 
It  was  funny! 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  meet  the  people  at  these  plants? 

MR.  BEVINS:  We  would  wait  at  the  gates  and  try  to  shake 

hands  as  they  came  out. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  would  get  there  at  shift  change,  I  suppose? 

MR   BEVINS:  Right.   Then  we  would  have  friends  like  I  had 

one  man  call  me--they  would  volunteer.   And 
he  was  a  manager  of  a  laundry.   He  had  200  employees  who  were  very  loyal 
to  him.   These  were  women  primarily  and  we  g  t  over  there  at  seven  in 
the  morning.   And  Winfield  Dunn  would  go  through  the  plant  and  shake 
hands  with  each  individual.   This  was  very  effective.   He  is  a  tireless 
worker . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  didn't  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  resting 

while  in  Knoxville  did  he? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  he  did  not. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  he  usually  stay  in  the  city? 

MR.  BEVINS:  He  would  usually  get  in  real  late  and  Jack 

Mobley,  the  doctor  friend  of  mine  that  got 
me  involved  initially,  had  an  extra  bedroom  and  Winfield  would  just  go 
in  there  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning  or  whatever  and  rest  and  get 
up  early  the  next  morning.   He  did  spend  a  night  or  two  here  in  the 
primary.   I  don't  recall  how  many.   He  would  just  stay  with  friends 
because  he,  like  his  supporters  here,  just  didn't  have  the  funds  to  go 
first  class  at  that  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  speeches?   Where  did  you  schedule 

them  for  him? 


MR.  BEVINS:  Speeches? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  BEVINS:  They  were  usually  before  small  groups. 

I  don't  believe  we  spoke  to  any  large  groups 
during  the  whole  campaign  unless  it  was  a  Republican  Rally  that  he 
appeared  before.   It  was  usually  a  hundred  or  less  and  it  would  be  some 
specific  professional  group  or  somebody  who  had  some  questions  that  were 
up.   For  example,  the  insurance  group,  they  asked  pertinent  questions 
that  were  important  to  them  that  they  might  want  to  inquire  of  the 
candidate.   I  remember  after  one  of  those  insurance  meetings  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  West  we  had  a  group  of  guards  from  the  prison  over  here 
at  Petros  that  came  in  and  they  were  concerned  about  having  a  labor 
union  at  that  time.   These  were  the  most  belligerent  fellows  I  think 
I've  ever  seen.   And  the  governor  flatly  told  them  that  he  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  okay  such  a  union  of  that  type  of  personnel. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  at  a  meeting  over  at  the  Holiday 

Inn  here? 
MR.  BEVINS:  They  walked  in  on  a  meeting.   It  was  not 

scheduled.   They  forced  an  audience  with  the 
candidate . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  setting  up  these 

speeches? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  not  really.   I  think  that  we  usually 

have  one  or  two  people  in  these  groups  or 
more  that  had  seen  him  or  been  impressed  by  some  ad,  and  they  were  all 
eager  to  meet  him. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  publicize  these  speeches? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  these  organizations  would  do  their 

own  publicity.   Say,  "We  have  a  regular 
meeting  on  the  second  Thursday  of  this  month,  this  is  going  to  be  our 
speaker."  That  was  the  way  it  was  set  up.   Or  of  course,  our  big  forte 
during  this  thing  was  involving  the  women.   They  are  the  tireless  workers 
in  any  campaign.   We  had  the  most  affluent,  I  guess,  women  of  the  western 
part  of  the  county  who  involved  themselves  in  Republican  Party  to  take 
an  active  part  and  they  in  turn  solicited  support  and  did  a  tremendous 
job.   But  I  would  say  the  women  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  campaign 
in  Knox  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  reaction 

of  an  audience,  but  how  did  you  feel  the 
audiences  reacted  to  his  speeches? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Tremendous!   Of  course,  I  was  prejudiced, 

I  guess,  but  it  seemed  like  [this  at]  every 
meeting.   The  applause  and  the  response  to  his  answers  to  questions,  and 
he  always  threw  them  open  and  had  whatever  was  on  their  minds.   He  tried 
to  answer  the  best  he  could.  If  he  couldn't,  then  he  told  them  he  had  no 
answer  and  he  didn't  know.   Of  course,  like  most  candidates  he  had  a  down- 
pat  presentation  which  I'd  heard  several  times  and  you  always  do  with  can- 
didates.  He  can't  make  new  speeches  every  time,  but  it  had  been  given  a 
lot  of  thought  and  was  very  worked  out  and  very  impressive.   And  I  always 
enjoyed  it  no  matter  how  many  times  I  had  heard  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Would  you  characterize  him  as  an  effective 
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public  speaker? 
MR.  BEVINS :  Tremendous,  one  of  the  best  I've  ever  heard. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  do  you  describe  his  speaking  style? 

MR.  BEVINS:  First  of  all,  the  man  had  a  great  deal  of 

charisma.   He  espouses  a  great  deal  of  humil- 
ity.  He  doesn't  have  any  arrogance.   He  gives  the  impression  of  being 
honest  and  to  the  point.   He's  tall,  and  this  always  gives  a  speaker  an 
advantage.   He's  dark  and  a  nice  looking  man,  and  he  has  a  tremendous 
vocabulary.   And  he  has  a  good  style  and  his  voice  is  well  modulated.  So, 
all  in  all,  I  think  he  has  about  all  the  advantages  that  a  public  speaker 
could  have . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Does  he  have  any  special  techniques  of  speaking 

that  he  used? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Not  being  a  real  astute  student  of  public 

speaking,  I  don't  believe  that  I  know  what 
you  mean?   He  used  his  hands--he  had  gestures  which  were  very  effective. 
He  always  had  a  joke  or  two  to  tell  that  was  pertinent  to  this  geographical 
area  or  this  group,  and  he  smiled  quite  a  bit.   And  he  always  made  the 
points  though  with  gestures.   I  remember  that.   Very  forceful  with  his 
gestures . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  long  were  his  speeches? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Not  very  long.   I'd  say  thirty  minutes  and 

under . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  always  have  a  question  and  answer 

period  afterward? 
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MR.  BEVINS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  was  the  response?   Did  people  participate 

a  great  deal  during  the  discussion   period 
following  the  speech? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Yes,  they  did,  they  always  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  reporters  attending  these  as  a 

rule? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  not  as  a  rule. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course,  he  didn't  get  the  attention  there 

that  he  did  later  in  the  general  election. 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  that  is  true. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  was  his  time  scheduled?   Who  traveled  with 

him  when  he  was  in  the  county? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  traveled  with  him  everywhere  he  went  in 

Knox  County.   I  picked  him  up  at  the  airport. 
At  that  time  he  didn't  fly  much.   At  that  time  he  had  a  rented  car  and 
he  had  a  driver--a  boy  from  Memphis. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  who  the  driver  was? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Yes,  he  spent  the  night  one  night  here  with 

him.   I  can't  recall  his  name.   He  had  a 
business  of  his  own  in  Memphis. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  Rufus  Powell? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Yes,  it  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  the  governor  travel  when  he  did 

start  flying? 
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MR.  BEVINS :  We  had  one,  or  two  or  three  maybe  contractors 

around  in  this  area  that  would  donate  their 
planes  on  a  given  day.   And  then  I  understand  that  friends  in  Nashville 
would  devote  an  allocated  amount  of  time  on  their  plane  for  him.   And  I 
guess,  these  individuals  flew  for  him  too;  because  he  did  not  have  a 
pilot.   I  think  he  had  a  close  call  on  one  of  these  donated  airplanes 
one  morning  into  upper  East  Tennessee.   I  don't  know  if  you  have  heard 
him  speak  of  this  or  not. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  I  have  not. 

MR.  BEVINS:  It  was  early  one  morning  and  there  was  quite 

a  bit  of  fog  on  the  ground  and  I  don't  recall 
the  exact  details  of  it,  but  I  think  they  had  a  narrow  miss  with  death 
that  morning.  (Chuckle)   It  was  close  to  the  primary  and  I  think  maybe 
he  might  have  driven  the  rest  of  that  campaign.   It  was  that  close. 
Betty  was  with  him  that  morning. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  any  advance  men  from  the  state  headquarters 

proceed  him  to  his  Knox  County  meetings? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Not  in  the  primary,  no  sir,  I  handled  it 

all.   I  had  complete  freedom  before  the 
pri  mary . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  advertising  in  the  campaign, 

Mr.  Bevins?   How  was  that  handled  in  Knox 
County? 
MR.  BEVINS:  We  were  able  to  pick  up  quite  a  few  billboards 

from  the  Claude  Robertson  organization  because 
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they  had  spoken  for  them  but  were  not  able  to  pay  for  them  I  understand. 
And  we  picked  them  up  at  a  discount  rate  and  his  billboards  were  out- 
standing with  his  picture  with  his  hands  gesturing  like  he  did  when 
he  spoke  before  a  group  and  the  big  red  letters  "Dunn"  made  a  very 
good  impression  on  the  public.   The  earliest  form  of  advertising  was 
I  recall,  even  before  I  met  him  that  impressed  everybody  was  signs 
maybe  4'  by  8'  that  were  sent  in  by  the  Memphis  advertising  agency  to 
go  on  street  buses.   They  were  all  over  town.   I  saw  them  at  a  football 
game.   That's  the  first  time  I  saw  his  advertisements.   Of  course,  they 
were  miniatures  of  the  big  billboards  which  we  had  later.   We  didn't 
have  a  lot  of  TV;  we  had  an  effective  amount  of  it.   He  came  over  real 
well  on  television. 

But  the  strongest  part  of  our  campaign  was  the  group  speaking. 
And  then  we  did  some  more  unorthodox  things  like  setting  up... I  recall 
one  time  up  in  the  Eighth  District  which  is  a  rural  area  of  Knox  County. 
I  took  him  up  there  to--what  we  tried  to  do  as  the  campaign  went  on  was 
pick  out  one  or  two  strong  people  from  each  precinct.   We  had  96  pre- 
cincts in  Knox  County.   Approximately  a  thousand  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee.  We  would  try  to  pick  out  one  or  two  good  people  that  had 
proven  their  success  in  previous  elections  from  each  precinct.   I  recall 
this  one  time  that  I  am  discussing  now.   This  fellow  was  a  groceryman 
and  this  was  a  rural  area.   And  I  took  Winfield  up  there  to  this  store 
and  there  was  a  church  adjacent  to  the  store  property.   This  fellow  had 
a  hundred  people  out  there  waiting  on  Winfield  Dunn  to  speak.   And  he 
stood  out  on  the  rock  wall  in  front  of  the  church  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
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and  spoke  to  these  people  just  like  you  and  I  are  speaking  now.   We  did 
this  in  several  places,  and  this  was  most  effective.   They  really  worked. 
I  recall  even  then  in  the  primary  that  I  know  of  personally  then  some 
Democrats  that  came  up  to  listen  and  talk  with  him  and  shake  his  hand 
and  they  were  most  impressed. 


How  about  your  advertising?   How  much  did 
you  handle  and  how  much  of  that  was  handled 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

from  state  headquarters? 

MR.  BEVINS:  I  handled  most  of  the  newspaper  advertising 

here  which  was  not  a  great  deal,  but  we  did 
this  in  our  own  manner.   It  was  not  set  up  by  the  state  with  maybe  one 
or  two  exceptions   immediately  before  the  primary.   We  would  use  some 
unorthodox  approaches,  I  suppose  you  might  say,  to  the  newspaper  adver- 
tisements we  had  here  and  I  think  it  paid  off.   It  was  something  that 
had  not  been  previously  used  in  political  campaigns-- letter s ,  for 
example  put  in  newspaper  with  people's  names  who  endorsed  the  candidate 
surrounding  the  letter.   It  was  attractive  in  a  unique  sort  of  way. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  BEVINS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  BEVINS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  BEVINS: 


You  received  favorable  reports  then  about 

this  advertisement? 

We  did. 

What  about  your  television  advertisement? 

Did  they  come  from  state  headquarters? 

Yes,  they  did. 

How  about  your  radio  ads? 

They  were  on  tape  and  we  tried  to  pick  up 
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time  from  a  few  stations  that  we  felt  like 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  of  course  the  largest  audience,  and  we 
alloted  our  money  the  best  we  could  which  was  not  a  great  amount.   We 
were  pretty  effective  as  I  recall.   We  did  quite  a  bit  on  FM  stations, 
because  most  of  our  support  was  from  the  west,  and  it  seemed  like  we 
had  more  listeners  in  the  FM  area  in  the  west.  [Knox  County ^ 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  concentrate  on  any  other  kind  of 

radio  station? 
MR.  BEVINS :  We  did  use  some  tape  on  a  local  minister's 

program  which  hit  a  certain  area  that  we  felt 
like  we  wouldn't  reach  otherwise.   I  don't  recall,  but  it  seems  we  did 
run  a  tape  on  a  colored  station  one  time,  but  we  didn't  do  much  there 
because  we  felt  like  he  could  not  get  any  of  the  Black  vote  at  that  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  run  different  tapes  for  different 

stations? 
MR.  BEVINS:  We  had  about  two  or  three  tapes  that  we  were 

able  to  change,  but  not  more  than  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  they  prepared  by  Ward  Archer  in  Memphis? 

MR.  BEVINS:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  about  your  television  advertisement?   They 

came  to  you  from  state  headquarters  too  I 
suppose? 

MR.  BEVINS:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  decided  where  to  place  them  and  when? 
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MR.  BEVINS :  This  was  done  by  state  headquarters.   The 

advertising  agency,  I  am  sure,  had  the 
schedule  where  the  largest  listening  audience  was  present  and  tried  to 
spend  their  money  as  wisely  as  they  could  based  upon  that  assessment. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  make  any  requests  during  the  primary 

campaign  for  ads  to  be  placed  in  any  specific 
pla  ces  or  of  any  certain  kinds? 

MR.  BEVINS:  I  don't  recall  having  made  such  a  request. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  state  headquarters  send  people  around 

occasionally  to  maintain  in  contact  with  you? 
MR.  BEVINS:  The  only  contact  that  I  had  with  other 

people  in  the  Dunn  organization  were  from 
close  friends  of  the  Governor  and  people  I  had  met  as  his  close  friends. 
Dr.  Billy  Rachels  came  in  on  two  or  three  occasions  with  the  Governor 
and  he  came  in  and  visited  me  once.   The  lawyer  in  Memphis,  who  was 
appointed  federal  judge?   What's  his  name? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Harry  Wellford. 

MR.  BEVINS:  Yes,  Harry  came  in  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

He  is  an  extremely  fine  fellow.   We  were  sort 
of  like  a  family  rather  than  having  a  real  tight  organization  with  the 
leadership  that  came  in  and  directed  it.   Everything  was  kind  of  left 
up  to  the  local  folks  who  operated  in  their  own  manner. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  might  have  been  more  effective  for  you, 

for  you  certainly  know  the  county.   Some 
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outsiders  would  not  have  known  it  at  any  rate. 

As  the  campaign  progressed  you  must  have  had  some  feeling  as  to 
what  kind  of  progress  you  were  making.   How  did  that  develop? 
MR.  BEVINS  :  We  had  high  hopes  throughout  the  campaign. 

Not  having  been  intimately  involved  in  that 
type  of  campaign  before,  I  suppose  we  really  didn't  have  innate  fears 
that  frequently  exist  who  have  had  this  experience.   But  we  could  tell 
definitely  that  the  last  two  weeks  that  our  campaign  was  really  beginning 
to  steam-roll.  You  couldjust  feel  it.   Of  course,  this  is  what  occurred. 
We  came  in  second  in  our  county,  but  nobody  thought  we  could  do  that 
you  know.   I  believe  we  got   something  over  6,000  votes  and  the  local 
candidate,  Claude  Robertson,  I  believe  got  12,000.   Maxey  Jarman  I  believe 
got  somewhere  between  4,000  or  5,000  and  then  Bill  Jenkins  about  3,000  and 
a  candidate  from  Maryville  got  a  few  hundred. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  think  the  campaign  gained  so  much 

ground  before  the  election?   You  still  weren't 
spending  any  more  money,  were  you,  or  much  more? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  think  the  whole  area  of  the  advertising  was 

directed  toward  these  last  two  weeks.   I  think 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing.   I  think  the  saturation  point  of  the 
advertising  on  television  and  radio  and  so  forth  was  directed  to  these 
last  two  weeks.   I  know  we  spent  the  bulk  of  our  money  that  we  spent 
on  advertising  here  in  the  last   two  weeks--on  tapes  on  the  radio  and 
so  forth.   We  weren't  able  to  carry  the  whole  load  on  television, but 
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we  carried  as  much  as  we  possibly  could  and  we  got  some  help  from  one 
or  two  of  the  other  counties  in  the  Second  District  because  they  were 
all  benefiting  from  the  advertising  here  in  the  Knoxville  area. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  think  people  were  turning  out  to 

support  him  in  such  numbers?   Was  it  any 
particular  issue,  or  was  it  the  man  himself? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  think  it  was  the  newness  of  this  type  of 

candidate.   Like  I  said  before,  he  had  a  lot 
of  charisma,  but  I  think  his  background  being  a  professional  man  and 
I  think  people  at  that  time  [thoughtl  he  was  something  fresh  in  politics-- 
something  unique.   Due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  have  this  charisma  when 
they  met  him  they  were  just  attracted  to  him  and  they  worked  real  hard 
for  his  candidacy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  that  there  were  any  issues  though 

that  were  outstandingly  important  that  he 
had  to  hold  certain  positions  on? 
MR.  BEVINS:  In  this  area  I  can't  think  of  any.   I  know 

though  in  upper  East  Tennessee  11-W  was 
important.   I  think  he  was  completely  honest  about  anything  you 
wanted  to  ask  him,  but  I  can't  recall  him  really  making  any  promises 
to  anybody  about  anything.   I  don't  think  he  did.   I  know  he  made  some 
statements  on  issues,  but  as  far  as  him  making  any  personal  promises 
to  anybody  for  anything  I  believe  this  is  one  candidate  that  did  not 
do  it.   At  that  time  there  was  not  any  great  issue  on  anything  in  this 
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area.   I  think  it  was  just  good  government.   [I  think  it  wasl  the  intej 
rity  of  the  candidate  and  that  was  the  whole  success  story. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

parts  of  the  state? 

MR.  BEVINS: 


You  didn't  think  then  of  any  need  to  campaign 
any  differently  in  Knox  County  from  other 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  don't  recall  any  specific  issues  that  should 
have  been  brought  up  or  were  brought  up. 
Why  do  you  feel  the  Robertson  campaign  head- 
quarters was  willing  to  cooperate  with  you 

by  giving  you  the  excess  billboard  space? 

MR.  BEVINS:  They  did  not  cooperate  with  us.   They  just 

had  so  little  funds  late  in  the  campaign 

they  were  so  far  in  debt  that  they  did  not  pick  up  their  committments. 

The  advertising  agency  found  this  out  and  we  picked  them  up.   They  did 

not  give  them  to  us.   I'm  certain  that  they  would  prefer  that  we  did  not 

have  them. 

Most  of  your  financing  then  came  from  a  very 
few  people  in  this  primary  phase,  didn't  it? 
Right.   We  had  about  $8,000  or  $10,000  from 
local  people.   I  think  about  $5,000  was 

from  about  four  men  here  in  the  campaign. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  financial  help  from  the 

state  level? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Yes,  state  took  care  of  the  bulk  of  the  TV 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  BEVINS 
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advertising.   We  took  care  of  all  we  could, 
but  they  made  sure  that  we  had  the  saturation  that  they  felt  like  was 
needed  and  justified.   But  we  could  not  have  conducted  a  decent  ad- 
vertising campaign  at  all  without  funds  from  the  state  organization. 


Then  in  the  campaign  you  spent  something 

like  $8,000  in  the  primary? 

Right.   Eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 

And  I  think  the  total  spent  was  somewhere 

near  $80,000? 

Right. 

So  you  mean  that  you  were  able  to  accomplish 

this  in  Knox  County  with  perhaps  a  tenth  of 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  BEVINS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  BEVINS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

the  state  expenditures? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  how  the  Knox  County  vote 

compared  with  the  Hamilton  County  vote  for 
Winfield  Dunn?   Or  Davidson?   I  was  wondering  what  part  Knoxville  played 
in  this. 
MR.  BEVINS:  If  I  remember  correctly  we  got  the  second 

largest  vote  in  the  primary  next  to  Shelby 
County.   I  remember  distinctly  that  we  did  the  same  thing  in  the  general- 
we  got  the  second  biggest  majority.   We  got  23,000  or  thereabouts  in  the 
general  and  Shelby  County  came  in  with  25,000  majority.   So  Knox  County 
was  very  important  to  the  Governor's  election  —  both  in  the  primary  and 
[the  general!.   He  was  extremely  well-pleased  with  the  second  place  in 
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the  primary  here  in  Knox  County — 6,000  votes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  do  on  Election  Day?   Where 

did  you  spend  the  day? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  was  in  a  car  riding  around  from  precinct 

to  precinct  with  various  people  who  were 
responsible  for  that  precinct.   I  would  meet  somebody  there  at  that  pre- 
cinct to  see  how  things  were  going  and  seeing  if  our  workers  were  on  the 
job.   And  this  is  something  new  to  me;   I  don't  know  how  effective  that 
was  but  this  is  what  you  do,  they  tell  me.   So  I  did  it.  [Laughter]. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  stay  here  that  night  or  did  you  go 

to  state  headquarters? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  stayed  here  that  night  and  went  to  the 

Knoxville  headquarters.   I  felt  an  obligation 
to  the  people  that  had  helped.   We  called  of  course  from  here  and  he 
called  back,  but  we  stayed  here — his  nucleus  organization. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  About  how  large  was  the  group  at  the  Knox 

County  headquarters  that  night? 

Tremendous.   It  ran  over  the  Holiday  Inn 

motel  completely. 

What  time  did  you  start  getting  the  results 

of  your  victory? 

Well,  your  reports  start  coming  in  at  eight. 

It  was  probably  around  9  [o'clock]  before 
we  felt  we  had  some  pattern  established.   Maybe  9  to  10.   It  may  have 


MR.  BEVINS: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  BEVINS: 
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been  later  than  that  because  Shelby  County  was  a  deciding  factor  and 
they  were  late  coming  in  if  I  recall.   It  probably  was  an  error  in  my 
observation  in  there.   It  probably  was  10  before  we  had  anything  estab- 
lished— a  couple  of  hours  because  we  are  on  different  time,  too.   It  may 
have  been  10:30  or  11. 

You  were  watching  on  television  the  reports 

I  suppose  from  Nashville? 

Both  stations  here  of  course.   The  earliest 

reports  were  coming  from  upper  East  Ten- 
nessee.  A  lot  of  those  areas  up  there  close  early — earlier  than  we  do 
here.   That  would  have  been  strong  for  Bill  Jenkins.   I  guess  Claude 
Robertson  had  some  strength  too  in  upper  East  Tennessee. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  BEVINS: 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  GUBERNATORIAL 
CAMPAIGN  AND  ADMINISTRATION."   THE  PLACE  IS  CONCORD,  TENNESSEE.   THE 
DATE  IS  MARCH  30,  1975.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  E.S.  BEVINS.   THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  II. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Bevins ,  having  discussed  the  primary 

campaign  in  the  first  interview,  let's 
get  into  the  general  election  now.   I  know  you  had  sudden  change  in  the 
campaign  when  at  your  Knoxville  headquarters  heard  that  Winfield  Dunn 
had  won  the  primary.   What  did  you  do  after  that? 
MR.  BEVINS:  We  attempted  to  set  up  our  organization 

in  a  similar  fashion  but  we  knew  that  we 
had  to  bring  all  segments  of  the  Republican  Party  as  well  as  the  Demo- 
crat Party  to  the  general  campaign.   The  schedule  after  the  primary  was 
handled  by  so-called  specialists  from  Washington,  so  to  speak.   Most  of 
the  people,  Ralph  Griffith  and  Lamar  Alexander  and  Lee  Smith,  had  come 
out  of  Senator  Baker's  office  in  Washington  and  they  in  effect  set  up 
the  schedule  in  Nashville  and  directed  our  activities  after  that.   I 
had  some  freedom  probably  as  much  or  more  than  anyone  in  the  state 
regarding  the  contacts  that  the  candidate  would  make  in  Knox  County,  but 


2 
we  did  run  into  some  difficulty  and  difference  of  opinion  based  on  what 
should  and  should  not  be  done.   I  remember  specifically  on  one  occasion 
the  Governor  had  to  get  off  the  plane  in  Chattanooga  to  request  a  change 
in  schedule.   I  had  scheduled  what  I  thought  was  a  valid  appointment. 
The  organization  differed  with  me  in  Nashville.   Being  a  typical  stub- 
born East  Tennessean,  I  refused  to  change  the  schedule.  (Laughter)  Of 
course,  if  the  candidate  requested  the  change,  well,  I  was  happy  to  make 
it.   I  felt  like  on  certain  occasions  I  knew  more  about  what  was  important 
to  this  general  area  than  someone  in  Nashville  did.   We  got  along  fine, 
but  we  did  have  some  areas  of  disagreement. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  inevitable  I  suppose  because 

of  the  campaign  change  after  the  primary 
you  had,  more  or  less,  a  professional  staff  coming  in  from  Washington 
and  taking  things  over.   What  changes  did  you  make  in  your  headquarters 
if  any? 
MR.  BEVINS:  We  had  to  expand  it.   We  hired  one  or  two 

additional  personnel  and  of  course  we  began 
to  get  in  women  volunteers  from  the  Democrat  Party  as  well  as  other  can- 
didates of  the  Republican  primary  organization.   And  we  attempted  to 
encourage  these  newcomers  to  make  contacts  with  their  area  of  friends 
and  have  more  and  larger  breakfasts  and  more  and  larger  lunches,  groups 
to  whom  the  candidate  could  speak.   Actually  we  probably  followed  pretty 
much  in  our  selection  of  activities  the  line  which  we  had  endeavored  to 
in  the  primary  except  we  made  it  larger  and  in  addition  to  that  of  course 


the  schedule  from  Nashville  was  made  for  various  groups  and  they  had 

their  own  ideas,  expanded  their  area  of  contact. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  handle  supporters  who  were 

not  Republican?   Did  you  maintain  a  dif- 
ferent structure  for  that? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  for  example  I  recall  one  influential 

Democrat  lady  who  was  in  several  professional 
organizations  and  her  husband  was  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  he's  an 
oral  surgeon  in  town.   She  was  able  to  aiass  quite  a  bit  of  strength 
through  various  women's  groups  and  we  had  the  candidate  to  speak  at  a 
breakfast  for  that  group.   Then  one  or  two  old-time  Democrat  workers — I 
got  quite  an  education  riding  the  county  with  them  making  contacts  and 
shaking  hands.   It  was  quite  an  experience  and  something  I  had  never  done 
before.   But  I  recall  on  one  occasion  we  toured  from  the  Union  County 
line  to  the  Loudon  County  line  on  back  roads  stopping  at  friends'  and 
relatives'  [houses]  and  shaking  hands.   His  support  meant  a  whole  lot 
and  of  course,  there  were  other  Democrats  that  volunteered  and  came  in 
who  had  various  businesses  and  had  personnel  that  we  could  have  the 
Governor  appear  with  maybe  at  the  change  of  a  shift  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.  It  was  just  a  real  education  how  to  win  friends  and  influence 
people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  set  up  anything  separate  such  as 

"Tennesseans  for  Dunn"  specifically  for 
Democrats  and  Independents? 


MR.  BEVINS :  No,  actually  we  did  not.   We  named  one  or 

two  chairmen  in  the  women's  and  the  men's 
category  for  "Democrats  for  Dunn."   Like  I  say,  they  may  have  had  a 
breakfast  or  two;  but  as  far  as  I  know  there  were  no  secrets  or  no 
organizations.   We  brought  them  in  with  open  arms  and  we  functioned 
as  one  Knox  County  organization  and  everyone  helped  everyone  else. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  smooth  relations  with  the 

supporters  of  all  the  other  primary  Repub- 
licans after  the  election? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  suppose  we  had  as  smooth  relationship  as 

possible.   I  think  that  probably  some  of  the 
leadership  kinda  set  back.   They  didn't  offer  any  opposition.   I  don't 
think  they  went  out  actively  and  worked  in  any  sense  of  the  word  like 
they  did  for  their  own  candidate  in  the  primary.   But  I  don't  think 
we  had  any  opposition  at  all.   I  think  we  made  contact  with  them  and 
asked  them  for  their  help  and  solicited  their  guidance  and  wisdom  and 
that  was  about  all  we  could  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  do  that?   Did  you  make  contact 

deliberately  yourself  with  the  political 
leadership  for  each  candidate? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Yes,  I  did.   I  either  went  and  usually  did  to 

each  individual  who  I  felt  like  was  effective 
in  the  primary  for  another  candidate  or  we  made  notes  of  names  and  the 
candidate  when  he  came  to  town  and  made  a  personal  respect  call  to  these 


individuals  soliciting   their  support  and  good  will. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  financial  aid?   Did  that  start 

increasing? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  it  start  increasing  before  the  primary 

election?   I  know  you  felt  there  was  a  surge 
of  support  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 
MR.  BEVINS:  In  the  last  day  or  two  we  had  quite  a  few. 

As  I  recall  I  turned  down  one  or  two  contri- 
butions because  I  felt  like  it  was  just  so  late  that  I  knew  they  would 
want  something.   I  felt  strongly  that  we  didn't  need  it.   We  utilized 
the  money  to  the  best  advantage  that  we  possibly  could  and  didn't 
waste  any.   But  I  remember  distinctly  when  the  last  day  before  the 
primary,  the  Governor  to  be--no,  it  was  a  day  or  two  after  that  when 
he  came  back--he  told  me,  "E . S . ,  I  don't  believe  we'll  have  any  diffi- 
culty with  our  finances  in  the  general  campaign."   Of  course,  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  we  had  had  here  in  Knox  County  in 
the  primary. 

We  were  able  to  involve  a  lot  of  the  people  who  had  been  accustomed. 
I'll  tell  you  what  difficulty  we  had  in  the  Republican  Party  here.   Not 
having  had  a  governor  for  fifty  years  people  were  not  accustomed  to 
contributing  to  a  gubernatorial  campaign.   Now  that  was  a  big  factor 
here  in  East  Tennessee.   Not  used  to  having  a  man  that  they  felt  plainly 
or  who  would  work  for  their  interest  and  weren't  accustomed  to  giving. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  contributors 

who  wanted  something  in  return  for  their 
contribution? 

MR.  BEVINS:  I  don't  recall  anybody  making  any  specific 

requests  that  made  a  sizable  contribution. 
I  am  sure  that  most  people  who  contributed  in  the  political  campaign 
expect  that  the  recognition  or  maybe  the  ability  to  call  patronage 
people  and  ask  them  for  favors,  but  I  don't  recall  anyone  asking  for  a 
specific  cause  to  be  fulfilled. 

I  am  confident  that  Winfield  Dunn  did  not  make  any  promises  and 
would  not.   I  do  recall  on  occasion  right  before  the  general  Telectionl 
an  architect  here  in  town  set  up  a  special  meeting  at  Holiday  Inn  West. 
There  were  five  men  in  the  room  and  this  man  handed  a  check  to  the  can- 
didate for  $5,000.   His  only  request  was  that  he  be  put  on  the  list  of 
approved  architects  in  the  state.   He  had  never  gotten  a  job  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee.   Everybody  felt  like  that  was  a  reasonable  reauest 
to  just  have  his  name  put  on  an  approved  list.   I  don't  know  how  many 
are  on  an  approved  list.   I  understand  that  he  never  did  get  a  state 
job  even  after  having  given  that  large  contribution.   Nobody  to  my 
knowledge  made  a  specific  request  when  they  gave  a  donation.   It  wouldn't 
have  done  any  good  I  am  sure. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  shape  was  your  account  in  at  the  time 

of  the  primary  election? 
MR.  BEVINS:  You  mean  money  wise? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh. 


MR.  BEVINS:  We  were  not  in  debt.   We  had  maybe  a  few 

dollars  left  over.   Like  I  say,  we  used 
our  money  effectively  and  we  didn't  try  to  buy  any  votes  in  the 
floating  wards  because  we  knew  we  didn't  have  the  contacts  or  exper- 
tise and  we  felt  it  would  not  be  worthwhile  so  we  were  in  good  shape. 
We  weren't  in  debt.   After  the  general  we  had,  it  seems  to  me,  maybe 
a  couple  thousand  dollars  left  over.   We  used  that  later  on  legislative 
races. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Then  your  finance  chairman  found  his  work 

much  easier  after  the  primary  election. 
MR.  BEVINS:  Uh-huh,  and  he  had  a  lot  more  help  than  he 

had  earlier  —  people  who  functioned  with  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  support?   I  know  this  is  outside 

of  your  main  area  of  responsibility,  but 
what  about  other  support  in  East  Tennessee  after  the  primary.   Did  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  support  in  say,  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Congressional  Districts? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  I  would  say  that  my  main  area  of  work 

was  with  other  counties  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict.  We  worked  closely  with  the  Loudon  County  group.   I  mentioned 
specifically  one  man,  R.P.  Hamilton.   I  recall  once  in  the  primary  he 
gave  me  $1,000  to  help  me  with  some  of  the  TV  advertisements  because 
he  felt  like  Loudon  County  and  some  of  the  other  counties  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  derived  as  much  benefit  from  our  TV  advertising  as  we 


did  here  in  Knoxville.   Rather  than  send  it  to  headquarters  he  felt  like 
it  ought  to  be  applied  here.   We  also  had  a  good  rapport  with  the  people 
in  Hamblen  County  and  some  of  the  smaller  counties  in  the  District.   I 
attended  meetings  with  the  candidate  or  a  lot  of  times  I  took  his  wife 
to  these  neighboring  counties.   I  would  pick  her  up  at  the  airport  or 
take  her  to  Oak  Ridge  and  some  of  these  other  places  because  we  had  a 
close  friendship  and  it  was  just  desirable  to  do  that  I  suppose. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  Betty  Dunn  make  some  of  the  meetings 

then  that  Winfield  Dunn  was  unable  to  make? 
MR.  BEVINS:  She  did  and  she  was  an  excellent  stand-in. 

She  was  reluctant  at  first  and  apprehensive, 
but  I  thought  she  did  great.   She  would  just  stand  up  and  be  her  sweet, 
dignified  self  and  made  a  tremendous  impression.   She's  a  very  charming 
lady,  and  I  recall  on  several  occasions  where  he  was  tied  up  at  other 
meetings  across  the  state,  and  they  felt  [it  wasl  important  to  be 
represented  because  the  other  candidates  were  represented.   Betty 
would  come  and  make  an  excellent  stand-in  for  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  she  speak  at  those  occasions? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Usually  very  briefly.   She  would  just  tell 

them  she  appreciated  the  support  for  her 
husband  or  she  would  say  that  she  was  glad  to  be  there  and  that  she 
appreciated  their  support  and  something  similar  to  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  assistance  from  Congressman 

Duncan  in  the  Second  District? 


MR.  BEVINS:  After  the  primary  yes.   I  recall  once  when 

Winfield  was  there  and  we  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  PR  people  had  their  television  cameras  up  there,  and 
we  took  pictures  all  over  the  campus—walking  and  talking  with  students 
and  around.   But  I  remember  distinctly  Congressman  Duncan  standing  in 
front  of  Ayres  Hall  with  the  Governor  and  made  a  brief  speech  and  this 
was  on  TV  and  this  was  very  effective  because  he  is  a  very  popular  man 
here.   He  did  everything  he  could. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Are  there  any  comments  you  can  make  about 

the  Congressional  support  from  the  Third 
and  the  First  Districts? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Regarding  the  First  District  I  don't  feel 

like  that  the  state  organization  had  the 
freedom  to  function  that  they  had  certainly  in  the  Second  District. 
The  Third  District  I  am  not  too  familiar  with,  but  I  don't  believe  that 
the  Third  District  gave  the  plurality  of  votes  to  Winfield  Dunn  that 
they  should  have  in  the  general.   I  don't  know  about  the  plurality  of 
votes  in  the  First  District,  but  I  feel  definitely  like  the  state 
organization  was  hampered  by  their  activity  in  the  First  District.   I 
don't  know  if  that  made  any  difference  in  the  votes  cast  or  not,  but 
they  did  not  have  a  free  hand  in  the  First  District  that  they  should 
have  had. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  have  any  explanation  that  you  would 

care  to  suggest  why  Winfield  Dunn  did  not 
do  better  in  the  First  Congressional  District? 
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MR.  BEVINS :  Are  you  talking  about  in  the  primary  or  the 

general? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  primary. 

MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  I  feel  like  that  just  like  Knoxville 

we  had  a  native  son  here;  he  came  in  first. 

The  First  District  also  had  a  native  son  in  Bill  Jenkins,  and  I  think 

it  was  expected  that  he  would  come  in  first.   I  think  that  secondly 

Claude  Robertson  had  made  some  inroads  up  there  since  he  was  in  the 

neighboring  Congressional  District  that  he  probably  should  have  had 

the  support  that  he  had  gained  up  there  too. 

DR.    CRAWFORD:  How   did  Winfield    Dunn's    support    in   the   First 

Congressional  District  change  during  the 

general  election? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  of  course,  this  is  predominantly  Re- 

publican Congressional  District  and  these 

folks  up  there  as  one  would  expect  should  support  a  candidate  of  their 

own  party  which  they  did.   So  I  think  the  support  was  justified  based 

on  party  lines  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  your  advertising  change  in  any  way  after 

the  primary? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Yes,  I  think  it  became  more  professional  and 

more  suited  to  the  bigness  of  the  office  if 

you  will.   I  don't  know,  I  was  just  more  impressed  with  the  jingles,  and 

songs,  the  signs,  the  whole  approach  was  more  professional  I  think. 
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However,  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  primary  advertising,  and  PR  work 
was  not  excellent  for  the  primary.   It  was  a  different  ball  game. 
DR. CRAWFORD:  Well,  there  was  a  change  at  least  in  part 

when  the  Noble  Dury  and  Associates  firm  in 
Nashville  did  take  over  the  state  advertising  in  the  general  election. 
MR.  BEVINS:  That's  true. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  generally  were  you  able  to  do  with 

the  additional  funds  in  the  general  that 
you  had  not  been  able  to  do  in  the  primary  election? 
MR.  BEVINS:  We  were  able  to  reach  a  larger  number  of 

individuals  who  in  turn  could  solicit 
support  from  workers  from  various  precincts.   There  are  certain  areas 
in  the  county  for  example,  in  a  smaller  precinct  where  one  family  head 
might  control  thirty-five  or  fifty  votes  —  children,  grandchildren,  and 
great-grandchildren,  friends,  neighbors.   It's  important  to  be  cognizant 
who  these  individuals  are  and  a  lot  of  these  people  had  been  committed 
to  other  people  in  the  primary  and  we  were  able  to  get  their  support  in 
the  general. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  find  out  who  these  people  were? 

How  did  you  seek  to  locate  those  of  partic- 
ular influence  in  each  precinct? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Having  served  on  the  executive  committee  for 

a  few  years  and  my  father  before  me  having 
served  on  it  I  was  aware  of  the  people  who  were  able  to  muster  support 
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and  produce  when  they  told  you  they  would  support.   There  are  always  a 
lot  of  people  that  will  tell  you  they  can  do  so  and  so,  but  they  can't 
produce;  and  then  there  are  certain  people  who  don't  say  a  lot  but 
they  do  a  lot.   So  you  just  gain  this  experience  and  a  lot  of  times 
you  have  to  trust  your  friends  and  supporters  and  let  them  know  what 
to  do  in  their  given  area.   This  is  basically  what  we  did.   We  had  a 
lot  of  support,  but  these  people  in  given  areas  handled  their  own 
precincts  the  way  they  saw  fit  and  the  way  they  had  done  in  the  past. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  find  the  work  harder  to  coordinate 

in  the  general  election  as  you  had  more 
people  working  and  more  budget  to  handle? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  really  I  think  I  found  it  more  interesting 

In  t  it  was  much  larger  and  probably  more 
confusing--this  is  a  paradox--but  really  you  had  more  people  that  were 
giving  themselves,  energetic.   The  whole  thing  mushroomed  and  you 
seemed  to  have  more  espirit  de  corps  in  the  total  organization.   Everyone 
participated  and  functioned  at  maximum  and  it  just  was  a  great  education 
and  a  great  involvement  and  I  doubt  seriously  that  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee will  ever  see  another  campaign  like  this. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  know  when  it  has  ever  seen  one  like 

that  one  before.   In  the  primary  campaign 
I  believe  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  no  negative  remarks  about  any 
opponent,  but  to  run  a  positive  campaign.   Could  you  describe  it  in 
that  way? 
MR.  BEVINS:  That's  right.   We  did  not  attempt  to  down- 
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grade  any  of  our  adversaries  in  the  primary  campaign.   We  felt  like 
we  had  a  good  opportunity  to  win  and  we  were  all  aware  very  much  of 
the  fact  that  if  we  did  win  the  pri  mary  that  we  needed  the  support 
of  each  and  every  individual  in  the  party  plus  the  Democrat  Party. 
We  made  every  effort  to  grit  our  teeth  and  smile.   We  didn't  downgrade 
anyone.   We  wanted  their  support  and  I  think  basically  we  got  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  other  candidates  in  the  general. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  that  all  the  other  candidates 

were  equally  considerate  of  Winfield  Dunn 
in  the  primary? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  we  ha  d  indication  on  several  occasions 

that  signs  were  torn  down  over  the  county 
and  disparaging  remarks  were  made.   These  things  occur  in  the  heat  of 
a  battle  and  a  family  duel  so  to  speak,  and  we  made  the  best  of  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  change  strategy  after  the  pri- 

mary?  I  know  there  you  were  campaigning 
against  someone  whose  supporters  you  couldn't  hope  to  get,  unlike  in 
the  primary.   Was  there  any  different  approach  taken  then? 
MR.  BEVINS:  The  campaign  in  the  general  was  a  very  pos- 

itive one.   I  don't  think  the  Governor  ever 
attempted  to  make  any  remarks  that  would  hurt  the  opposition.   I  think 
that  was  one  thing  that  appealed  to  the  independent  voter.   I  think  they 
were  all  very  much  aware  of  the  background  of  John  Hooker  regarding  his 
business  and  his  involvement  in  government.   I  don't  think  there  was 
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ever  made  mention  at  least  that  I  heard  by  Winfield  Dunn  of  anything 
that  would  hurt  John  J.  Hooker.   As  far  as  I  know  he  made  every  effort 
to  wage  a  positive  campaign,  tell  what  he  would   do  and  what  the  people 
could  expect  if  he  were  elected  governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  quantity  of  television 

advertising?   I  believe  that  had  been 
limited  before  for  the  primary.   Did  you  increase  that  afterward? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Considerably. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  your  radio  advertisement? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  I  would  say  the  same  held  true  for 

radio  advertisements  and  of  course  the 
newspaper  advertisements  were  directed  from  Nashville  by  and  large  after 
that  as  well  as  the  other  so  they  all  were  increased  considerably. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  public  support  did  you  have  from  Knox- 

ville  newspapers  in  the  general  election? 
MR.  BEVINS:  In  the  general  election  we  received  the 

endorsement  of  both  papers—The  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  and  the  Knoxville  Journal.   I  think  the  Sentinel  came 
out  about  a  week  before  the  general  elections  and  then  the  Journal 
probably  endorsed  them  before  that.   I  believe  that  the  Sentinel 
endorsed  Winfield  in  the  Republican  primary  about  five  days  before 
the  election.   Of  course,  they  endorsed  John  Hooker  also,  a  Democrat. 
But  they  endorsed  Winfield  over  John  Hooker  in  the  general. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  important  do  you  think  such  newspaper 

endorsements  are? 
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MR.  BEVINS:  Well, in  that  particular  campaign,  I  feel 

like  it  was  very  important.   Obviously  in 
this  last  [Blantonl  gubernatorial  election  it  wasn't  as  important. 
At  that  particular  time  since  Winfield  Dunn  was  not  a  known  political 
entity  I  feel  like  it  was  very  important.   I  feel  like  it  got  him  a 
lot  of  votes  in  Knoxville  area. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  name  recognition  meant  a  great 

deal  at  that  time? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Right.   The  Sentinel  endorsement  was  probably 

the  more  important  at  that  time  in  the  gen- 
eral than  the  Journal  because  it's  one  we  expected--Republican  newspapers 
endorse  the  Republican  candidates. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  select  any  groups  of  people  speci- 

fically for  appeals  for  support? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  just  like  I  told  you  in  the  primary 

we  attempted  to  bring  in  this  various  pro- 
fessions and  groups  of  people  who  had  organizations  and  it  was  easy  to 
get  a  group  together  and  to  hear  the  candidate's  speech  and  ask  questions 
and  if  they  had  any  special  interests  to  inquire  of  his  attitude  toward 
this  interest  whatever  it  might  be. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  hope  of  getting  a  signifi- 

cant black  vote  in  this  campaign? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  we  did  not.   We  attempted  to  get  the 

support  of  a  few  black  leaders  which  we  did 
but  I  don't  really  know  how  effective  that  was.   You  never  do. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  you  expected  your  greatest  strength 

to  be  in  East  Tennessee  and  in  West  Tennessee? 
MR.  BEVINS:  That's  right.   That  was  the  way  it  was 

analyzed. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  voting  results  bear  out  these  pre- 

dictions? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Yes,  they  did.   I  think  one  very  important 

thing  and  one  plus  that  we  had  setting  for 
him  in  the  general  was  the  vote  that  Winfield  Dunn  received  from  his 
home  precinct.   It  was  unbelievable!   It  was  something  like  857c  to 
957c.   If  a  man  can  amass  his  strength  with  the  people  with  whom  he 
resides  and  works  from  day  to  day  and  functions,  I  think  this  is 
pretty  indicative  of  his  character. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  did  have  a  very  high  percentage—certainly 

higher  than  his  opponent  had  in  his  as  I 
remember . 

Were  you  surprised   in  any  way  at  the  outcome  of  the  general 
election? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  I   don't  think  really.   I  believed  so 

strongly  all  along--maybe  that  comes  from  not 
being  involved  so  deeply  before  in  this  type  of  campaign  —  but  I  felt 
like  we  could  win  all  along.   I  think  each  and  every  member  of  the 
nucleus  organization  believed  that.   I  felt  like  we  had  two  or  three 
things  going  for  us:  (1)  the  opponent  gave  us  a  certain  number  of  votes, 
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(2)  the  positive  efforts  and  effects  and  points  of  our  candidate  had 
great  impact  upon  the  voter,  (3)  the  people  who  were  working  for  him 
also  here  and  across  the  state  —  not  being  politicians  and  not  wanting 
anything  out  of  state  government--I  think  this  had  a  very  great  effect 
on  their  friends  and  the  voting  public. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  changes  did  you  make  in  your  head- 

quarters? 
MR.  BEVINS :  We  simply  added  an  office  or  two  at  the 

Holiday  Inn  Central  in  order  to  get  out 
of  the  ever-increasing  activity  to  have  privacy  when  you  had  certain 
meetings  that  you  had  to  have  privacy  for.   Then  the  state  organization 
came  in  and  felt  that  it  was  justified  to  have  an  office  in  the  Farragut 
Hotel.   I  might  add  that  it  wasn't  too  productive  or  too  active,  but 
I  suppose  some  of  the  older  functionaries  in  the  party,  it  was  good 
[because  they!  were  in  attendance  at  this  headquarters.   I  don't  know 
how  effective  it  might  have  been  because  it  seemed  like  the  real  active 
workers  that  produced  and  exuberated  excitement  that  the  campaign 
elicited  really  were  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Central  which  was  the  head- 
quarters during  the  primary. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  staffed  the  headauarters  downtown  at 

the  Farragut  Hotel? 
MR.  BEVINS:  There  was  one  lady  up  there.   Acutally 

this  was  composite  office.   I  believe  they 
took  the  whole  main  floor  of  the  Hotel  Farragut.   The  Congressmen 
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had  a  desk,  Bill  Brock  had  a  desk,  Winfield  Dunn  had  a  desk,  and 
maybe  the  legislative  delegation  had  a  desk--I  think  that  is  the  gist. 
They  each  had  a  sign  of  their  candidate  behind  their  desk  and  they  each 
had  one  lady  functioning  and  answering  the  phone  and  so  forth.   But  as 
far  as  being  an  organizational  office  or  anything  of  that  nature,  it 
was  not . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  suppose  you  already  had  your  liter- 

ature printed  and  everything  with  this  other 
office  listed  on  it,  so  I  think  changing  in  the  campaign  would  be  a 
problem  there. 

MR.  BEVINS :  Like  I  say,  the  real  functioning  office  was 

the  same  office  that  we  had  in  the  primary. 
That's  where  all  the  work  was  done  and  where  the  decisions  were  made, 
and  that's  where  the  Governor  came  when  he  came  in.   The  other  office 
uptown  was  merely  a,  I  suppose,  an  office  to  function  as  a  front  for 
the  predetermined  party  efforts  that  had  been  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
Some  people  think  it  is  necessary  to  be  near  the  court  house  or  to 
be  on  Gay  Street  or  to  be  here  or  there.   That  was  the  real  function 
of  that  office  I  suppose  really.   What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  more 
than  functioning  as  an  office, it  was  a  front  to  present  a  picture  of 
the  candidate  and  present... 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Some  things  are  done  just  because  they  are 

traditional  and  probably  have  lost  a  lot 
of  effectiveness  that  they  might  have  had  in  the  past. 
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MR.  BEVINS:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  coordination  did  you  have  with 

Nashville?   You've  had  a  WATS  Line  connecting 
you? 

MR.  BEVINS:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  was  the  state  headquarters  located? 

That  was  in  an  office  building,  wasn't  it? 
MR.  BEVINS:  It  was  in  the  top  floor  of  an  office  building. 

But  I'm  sorry  I  was  down  there  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  rest  of  the  time  I  conducted  my  affairs  by  telephone  and 
we  were  given  monthly  calendars  with  the  schedule  and  if  we  had  a  request 
to  fill  in--a  meeting  or  appearance  or  a  function--we  requested  it  from 
Nashville  and  it  was  either  granted  or  priority  given  to  whatever  request 
across  the  state  was  made—whatever  decided  predetermined  what  was  more 
important . 

There  was  one  other  office  uptown  and  it  was  not  open  to  the 
public.   I  believe  it  was  on  the  second  or  third  floor  of  the  Farragut 
Hotel  and  it  was  the  Second  District's  office  where  they  had  two  young 
lawyers  in  there  and  they  had  a  WATS  Line  too  and  were  to  make  contacts 
with  leaders  from  various  counties  all  over  the  Second  District,  but 
that  wasn't  for  the  public's  use  or  knowledge. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  would  you  say  that  Knox  County  did  in 

comparison  with  money  raised  and  money  spent 
during  the  campaign?   Did  you  continue  to  raise  your  own  campaign  money 
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in  the  general  election? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Yes,  we  did.   We  had  a  quota--I  don't  recall 

what  it  was  in  the  general  and  we  had  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  or  two  and  we  made  our  quota  and  we  had  money  left  over 
when  the  general  election  was  over. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  seems  to  me  that  is  very  unusual.   You 

came  out  in  in  the  black  at  both  elections 
as  well  as  carrying  your  county. 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  guess  that  is  the  first  time  that  that  has 

ever  occurred,  but  I  guess  that  was  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  type  of  finance  chairman  that  we  had. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  the  largest  contributions  that  you 

got  in  Knox  County? 
ME.  BEVINS:  Really,  there  weren't  many  large  ones.   They 

were  mediocre,  small--a  great  deal  of  them. 
I  don't  recall... The  one  I  told  you  about  awhile  ago--the  architect-- 
was  the  largest  one  that  I  know  of.   I  don't  recall  another  one  being 
of  that  magnanimity.   I  do  recall  one  millionaire  industrialist  giving 
the  candidate  some  stock  in  one  of  his  corporations.   I  think  it  amounted 
to  about  $6,000.   He  to  my  knowledge  made  no  requests  for  any  favor  nor 
did  he  receive  any. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  was  that  converted  into  campaign  funds? 

MR.  BEVINS:  I  really  don't  know.  I  have  often  wondered 

about  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course,  you  had  also  contributions  of 
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MR.    BEVINS: 
DR.    CRAWFORD 

MR.  BEVINS: 


volunteer  labor  on  the  part  of  many 
people  didn't  you? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Many. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  your  office  equipment?   Did  you 

continue  to  get  that  as  a  contribution? 

We  received  more  donations.  (Laughter) 

What  were  your  major  items  of  expenditure 

in  this  general  election? 

I'd  say  telephones  and  that  WATS  Line.   I 

think  it  ran.   I  think  our  phone  bill  was 
something  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  month. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Lets  see,  you  had  a  WATS  Line  that  you 

could  call  in  what  area? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Anywhere  in  the  state. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  several  incoming  lines? 

MR.  BEVINS:  Yes,  we  had  locally  several  lines  of  course. 

We  increased  these  after  the  primary — we  may 
have  had  six  or  eight  or  ten — I  don't  recall.   We  had  volunteer  women  on 
the  phone  constantly — they  would  come  in  in  shifts  and  man  these  phones. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  hour  did  you  try  to  keep  these  phones 

open? 
MR.  BEVINS:  We  opened  about  9  [o'clock]  and  stayed  there 

till  the  activities  subsided — usually  about 
6.   But  we  had  an  awfully  lot  of  meetings  late  too.   Of  course,  if  the 
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candidates  were  in  why  that  kept  things  going  later  and  sometimes  late 

late.   That  poor  fellow  was  on  the  run  from  early  to  night. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  the  most  important  thing  in  the 

campaign  at  that  stage  is  the  candidate's 
time.   Did  you  have  an  office  manager  with  someone  specifically  in 
charge  of  the  headquarters? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  the  two  ladies  that  I  ment ioned--Mrs . 

Sterchi  and  Mrs.  Clark--ran  the  front  office. 
Mrs. Clark  handled  all  of  my  appointments  and  made  excuses  to  people  who 
she  felt  were  not  relevant  and  set  up  appointments  with  whomever  she 
thought  was  important.   Then  we  had  a  lot  of  calls  for  contacts.   I 
was  called  on  to  make  trips,  you  know,  constantly.  I  suppose  you  might 
say  Mrs.  Clark  was  probably  office  manager  and  organized  my  time  as  well 
as  the  office  staff's  time  efficiently. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  started  getting  more  advanced  people  from 

the  state  headquarters? 
MR.  BEVINS:  As  I  recall  we  did  have  trips  made  by  various 

people  in  the  state  headquarters  that  would  be 
called  advance  people  before  these  larger  meetings  that  we  began  to  have 
before  the  general  election.   We  had  one  at  the  coliseum  and  of  course 
we  had  two  or  three  of  the  youth  organizers  then  to  set  up  a  rally  type 
of  thing.   They  had  quite  a  bit  of  expertise  in  this  and  they  came  in  and 
did  what  was  necessary  to  make  the  rally  a  success.   Nobody  locally  had 
the  time  or  the  expertise  to  do  such  as  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  still  were  in  charge  basically  in  your 
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area  except  for  advertising  that  came  in 
from  Nashville? 

MR.  BEVINS:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  other  changes  did  you  note   from  the 

primary  to  the  general  campaign,  Mr.  Bevins? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Other  than  having  more  people  going  to  office 

support  which  was  not  always,  I  would  say  was 
not  100%  dependable,  you  had  the  scheduling  from  a  central  point,  in 
headquarters  from  Nashville  and  you  had  the  advance   people  that  began 
coming  in  when  you  had  the  rallies  and  so  forth,  and  you  had  the  ideas 
from  a  central  vantage  point  based  on  total  population  I  guess.   In 
other  words,  it  began  to  be  less  and  less  of  a  personal  campaign  and 
more  and  more  of  numbers  utilizing  the  candidate's  time  more  effectively 
where  he  could  contact  more  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  Winfield  Dunn  hold  up  under  this 

change? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  think  he  held  up  excellently.  I  couldn't 

help  but  observe  that  a  man  has  to  function 
in  this  environment  more  or  less  as  a  robot  and  function  based  on  some- 
one elses  decisions.   Of  course,  he  made  the  decisions  relative  to  his 
speeches,  I  assume  in  the  final  analysis,  but  even  the  topic  of  those 
were  predecided.   The  schedules,  where  he  spent  the  night,  who  he  saw, 
he  has  to  function  like  a  robot  because  there  are  not  enough  hours  in 
the  day  for  him  to  organize  his  time  or  even  think.   He  reacts. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  notice  that  change  more  from  the 

primary  to  the  genreal  campaign? 
MR.  BEVINS:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  would  seem  to  me  that  being  a  smaller 

organization  and  a  more  amateur  campaign 
in  progress  you  did  have  personal  factors  much  more  important,  and 
organizational  factors  more  important  later. 
MR.  BEVINS:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  notice  any  changes  in  the  campaign 

as  it  drew  near  Election  Day? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  I  had  a  big  tent  rally  here  on  the 

farm  three  weeks  or  something  like  that 
before  the  general  election.   I  observed  there  people  that  I  had  known 
lifelong  Democrats  that  were  in  attendance  that  were  obviously  supportive 
of  his  candidacy.   So  it  gave  way  to  the  belief  that  we  were  having  a 
broad  base  of  support  from  the  independents  and  the  Democratic  Party. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  start  making  any  predictions  or  any 

private  guesses  as  to  what  the  outcome 
would  be  in  Knox  County? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  believe  that  I  was  asked  that  and  I  gave 

a  forecast  of  a  20,000  majority  in  Knox 
County  about  two  weeks  before  the  election. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  the  actual  figures? 

MR.  BEVINS:  We  had  somewhere  between  22,000  and  23,000 
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majority . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Again,  what  did  you  do  on  Election  Day? 

MR.  BEVINS:  I  had  a  replay  of  the  primary  if  I  recall  cor- 

rectly.  I  toured  the  various  voting  precincts. 
I  tried  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on.   I  think  it  was  probably  disburse- 
ment of  nervous  energy  rather  than  anything  else.   (Laughter)  There's 
nothing  much  else  to  do  at  that  point. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  were  you  at  the  headquarters  here  in  Knox- 

ville  that  night? 
MR.  BEVINS:  That's  right.   Back  at  home  with  all  our  workers 

We  had  a  jubilant  occasion! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  you  really  did,  and  you  had  reason  to. 

Well,  with  that  your  major  task  was  over.   What 
did  you  do  after  that  in  terms  of  dismantling  the  office,  dealing  with 
the  organization  and  any  further  follow-up  duties  to  Winfield  Dunn? 
MR.  BEVINS:  I  believe  we  retained  the  office  for  two  weeks 

and  tried  to  recover  our  senses  and  direct  our 
activities  toward  what  we  might  be  called  upon  to  do  in  the  new  adminis- 
tration.  That  was  about  the  extent  of  our  function  for  the  next  two  weeks-' 
try  to  clean  up. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  your  financial  accounts  were  already 

about  clear  at  that  time. 
MR.  BEVINS:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  do  in  terms  of  appreciation  to  the 

people  who  had  served  with  you? 
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MR.  BEVINS:  Well,  we  contributed  equally  and  we  all  felt 

like  we  had  an  equal  part.   Of  course,  I  tried 
to  see  that  the  Governor  wrote  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  each  and  every 
functionary  in  the  county  that  really  produced.   I  tried  to  get  auto- 
graphed pictures  and  later  on  and  those  that  were  important  we  requested 
Colonel's  certificates  and  then  we  had  later  on  plastic  plates  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  do  with  your  county  files  after 

the  election?   Did  you  retain  them  or  did  you 
turn  them  in  to  the  state  office? 

RM  BEVINS:  I  retained  a  duplicate  copy  of  all  the  con- 

tributions, the  finance  chairman  retained  a 
copy.   I  retained  in  my  files  which  I  probably  don't  have  now  the  modus 
operandi,  methods  of  operation  of  the  County,  and  the  various  people 
who  we  had  working  in  each  precinct.   Of  course.  [I  am^  pretty  much 
aware  through  the  precinct  who  functioned  and  who  didn't.   By  and  large 
I  kept  the  files.   I  don't  recall  having  turned  in  anything  in  to  Nash- 
ville.  Of  course  they  had  a  record  of  all  those  contributions  anyway. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  else  did  you  do  in  the  interim  period 

between  the  November  election  and  the  inau- 
guration in  January? 

MR.  BEVINS:  We  required  about  two  weeks  to  close  the 

office  down,  finalize  our  records. 
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We  attempted  to  go  back  in  the  various  precincts  and  analyze  the  vote 
and  see  who  did  what  in  each  precinct.   It  would  ascertain  who  was 
productive  and  who  wasn't  in  the  area  for  the  governor  and  finish  up 
our  file. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  lessons  do  you  feel  you  learned  from  the 

campaign?   In  other  words,  if  you  could  have 
gone  back  and  told  yourself  what  you  learned  during  the  campaign  when 
it  was  starting,  what  would  you  have  had  to  say? 
MR.  BEVINS :  Number  one,  I  think  I  learned  more  than 

anything  else  to  differ  with  a  man  politically 
and  not  differ  with  him  personally.   I  think  that  was  a  big  lesson 
for  me  in  life.   Number  two,  I  think  that  to  be  involved  in  a  campaign 
of  this  sort,  one  has  to  be  somewhat  of  a  judge  of  human  nature  and  char- 
acter and  you  make  some  mistakes,  you  make  some  blunders.   But  by  and 
large  there  area  lot  of  people  that  you  have  to  trust  and  believe,  that 
a  lot  of  people  will  tell  you  not  to.   We  did  and  it  paid  off--paid  big 
dividends.   I  feel  like  it  was  a  great  point  in  my  life  as  far  as 
education  and  learning  how  to  get  along  with  people,  and  I  met  a  lot  of 
fine  people  and  interesting  people,  and  learned  that  the  political  process 
is  very  important  and  more  people  should  be  involved.   I  wouldn't  take 
anything  for  it.   I  gave  a  lot  and  I  feel  like  I  received  a  lot. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  change  your  attitudes  toward  adver- 

tising in  any  way? 
MR.  BEVINS:  Not  really.   I  don't  suppose  I  was  that 


deeply  involved  in  analyzing  the  effects  of 
the  advertising.   But  there  again,  I  believe  that  if  exposed  a  candidate 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  function  of  advertising.   We  indeed 
did  have  a  candidate  who  could  forecast  himself  as  a  man  of  integrity 
and  intelligence,  and  I  think  that  was  a  big  part  of  his  success  story. 
DR. CRAWFORD:  You  have  not  regretted  all  the  effort  that 

you  put  into  this,  I  gather? 
MR.  BEVINS:  No,  I  have  not. 


